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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


\ PROBLEM IN THE EDUCATION 


OF COLLEGE STUDENTS OF 
SUPERIOR ABILITY 
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trary. The college is certainly a place for 


tastes, ot ideals, and of 


its opportunity lll 


this respect 


exists with students of all degrees of in 
telligence The first group thus cannot 
mamtain S pos ( Ihe seco) ad roup 
cannot rematl pessimistic concerning pos 
sible advances in view of the fact that 


we have not heretofore made a sustained 


study oft this problem in our colleges. The 


question is not. “"Can able students be as 


sisted but rather, ‘‘What are the ways 
of assisting them 
College teachers have entered upon 


their careers partially because of the op 


portunities of developing leadership in 


young people and thus of rendering to so 
vreat service. 


clety a There is apparently 


no more gratifying news to a_ college 


the the suecess of 

the field of 
Moreover, all eol 
the 


number of students who have passed on 


faculty than report of 


a graduate, particularly in 


intellectual leadership. 


lege faculties relative 


take pride in 


into the graduate school of a university. 


Professors who are recognized as suecess 


ful do eneourage students of 


ability, 


chiefly through personal contact in ad 


vanced courses, and this opportunity 1s 
highly prized. They are constantly 
studying this problem with upper-class 
men, but each teacher within the limita 


tions of one department. 
There 


tion to the assistance rendered by depart 


are efforts at solution in addi 


ments as such. These are varied, but they 
might be classified as pedagogical, eurricu 
lar, and social, though these terms are not 
and do 
the 


mutually exelusive not suggest 


the exact nature of efforts to be in- 
eluded. 


ods and deviees have been found: 


Among them the following meth 


Pedagogical 


Sectioning of classes upon the basis of ability. 


Encouragement of advanced essential 


courses 


as a preparation for graduate work. 


AND 
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Limit n of registrants he fres] n 
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( ittainment, 

Additional registration permitted but 
‘ ntitative dependent upon previous grad 

Mi fication of eurr lar r re ente 
I K possible t substitution livid 
fo ‘ rs¢ ssionments 
Ny 

Election to membership in national honor 
cleties, in honor open only to juniors 
Sel o s 

Klection to membership in local honor so 


A few of these have a temporary members! 


en, sophomores, and juniors 


. deseribe 


‘Honors and prizes,’’ as usually 


and reeognition of high ranking st 


dents in the freshman year and also in ot} 
ve rs 

Notif tion of! parents of the high schol 
+ 9 an6 lx - " ] ] ‘ 
standing, especially of underclassmen and 


, appropriate p 


iblicity for home pay 
recognition by the president of st 
dents of high attainment 

Limitation of extra-curricular activities. 
zation of department il elubs. 
tion of grades of fraternities. 
Scholarships and 


other financial aid, th 


selected on the basis of attainm: 


The length of 


one to inquire as to whether or not the 


this list might well | 
is any chance for improvement in faci 
the a 
quate encouragement of superior abilit 


efforts to solve the problem of 


But there is a distinet improvement p< 
sible both in the application of new met! 


the judging of the benefits o! 


ods and in 
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rT ( & 8 Nn sé Ors ike the special 
honors these are actually of high 
abilit the question to ask should be 
does the opportunit actually assist 
thes ee per cent In general, the 
efter ess of any ageney acting in be 
half of the students of superior ability 
must be studied by those who understand 
clearly the problems involved in such as 


d who ean evaluate the results 


SiIStadhice a 


appreciatively. The faculty as a whole 


needs guidance from just such a special 


eroup. 
The second suggestion, recommendations 


oO the 


faculty, arises easily from the pre- 
The group which has studied the 


ceding. 


rroblem with deepest interest will in gen- 
| | 
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Lhat the nonor societies Can 1 


more effective is indicated by the act 


tles OL a 1 


Lew chapters of Phi Beta Kk 


One of them invites as guests at the 
nual dinner the freshmen who have 1 
At 
exact 

believing 
{ 


it is bad publicity to honor a stude1 


the best scholastie reeords. 


chapter does not eleet in accorda 


with the scholarship reeord, 
is not ghiy regarded by his fellows. 
other chapter selects an equal perce 
believing that t 


hus 
to hig! 


of men and women, 


total 


vreatest encouragement 
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tructors. It is anticipated that the first 


d last of these three will serve the in 
portant purpose of detecting latent supe 
rior abilitv. As already inferred, if the 
faculty representative will present the 


f superior abilitv to the student 


evidence ot 
und will diseuss the innate character ol 
it. the student will undoubtedly recognize 
that ability as a talent, as a eift for which 
j 


ne does m 


eonference will thus not arouse egotism, 


but will ereate a determination for 1 


creased eTrort al d secul 


deserve personal credit. The 
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The 


able impression made upon him. 
xT ide}! ts CONSECLOLISIESS ot cle nartmental 
enthusiasm will interfere with the ef 


’ 


fecetiveness of a conference with a teacher 

iturally suspected of representing a de 
partment. The third reason is that, until 
i student has selected his major, his inter 


belonging 


rded as 


these 


cult ic it through selected repr 
sentat CS Ss dst eth idival taveous. 
In these davs of extensive advertising, 
may ask if suitable publicity will not 
accomplish the purpose proposed for the 
personal conferene vith a culty repre 
sentative. Faculty members have oftei 


erxpre ssect to "egret that It Is 


mpossibl 0 e to intellectual attain- 
ment the publie approval now enjoyed 
by athleties But the two are essentially 
different. Athletics involve team work 
and eollege representation na struggle of 
public interest. Public appreciation 1s 
the natural and desirable reward for ath 
letie achievement. But intellectual at 
tainment, and especially the eultivation of 
habits and tastes, is essentially personal. 


TI e aventie ot direet approach. if we are 


? 


1 adequate 


is therefore 


This 


possibility of de 


o render assistanee, 


a personal rather than a publie one. 


eliminates the 


rorever 


a machine for accomplishing our 


giving ample opportunities to stu 


high ability. 
The third additional interest of the 
faculty representatives is in the 
that 


serve 


seniors. It 


might be readily assumed depart 


mental aetivity would here 


But 


every 


dutv of the 


purpose. consider the 


euiding into graduate work 


eollege in 
and apti 


further 


those students whose abilities 


tudes suggest the wisdom of this 


preparation. It is not necessarily the duty 
of the college to encourage a large percent 
their 
but 


age of students to continue 


prepa- 


ration in the graduate school, rather 


AND 
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euide a 


TO 


and aptitude 


Into this advanced oppor? 


nity. It is obvious that the sucecesst 
achievement of this result demands a eat 
l il stu ly ol the seniors and i ou la? 
based upon re isonablv ecarefu ! lysis 1 
Ont ot thie Capa T of seniors a) 

niors as well 

Ai al aly zed opinion @ai he obta 
b Sil a rating sé ile blank for ! 1 
study this being filled out DN t 
Three proressors well acequa nred T 
student. This method is far supe 
numerous consultation 8 Its | ntag 


not o ly and Impro | 


some extent, the d 


ery ot additional opportu Ties Tor 


the student 


Cal one and order to be of 


the faculty must 


the most ‘ate 


accul 


and student. This 


promise ot the 


ereased effort \ il] not or ly SPC 


The senior Veal Sa @l 


picture of the ab 


proved selection of graduate students. b 
will lead to a better knowledge of | 
ability on the pi rt of the sti nt « } 
self. 

The suggestion here mad Ss IST] 
of the fact that the interests of the se) 
and of the college cannot be amph | 
tected by departmental activity alone 
though an essential part of the eu i 
exercised by the faculty can be acco 
plished through the departments by e 
veving to the student aceurate inforn 
tion concerning various careers, especia 
concerning that particular one alre 
chosen by the student. This guidance e 
be given best by the additional aid 
printed information that gives at a 
quate perspective of the nature and re 
tionships of the profession chosen. St 
dents are sorely in need of faets: n de 
for the most part, they need facts rat! 
than opinions or advice. 

The fourth additional interest of tl! 











y ‘ j V/ 
=f yr the I ilty iS ll establis 
vith outside agencies that may 
) der assistance by Ss ipply Qo 
voeational bulletins and a fresh 
bulletin, both to be distributed 
faculty, by supplying intelligence 
sts or giving suggestions concerning 
m, by suggesting forms for analyzed 
ng blanks, by becoming a clearing 
ise of information concerning exper] 
nts tried in colleges, and by suggesting 
Ipful means of determining results 


hieved by a given policy adopted in a 
re. But the 


as already stated, 


outside Interests 


by the de 


aid of 

s limited, 
- of the activity of the faculty as such, 
the faculty is in entire charge of the 

‘perimental laboratory. 

In order to represent these interests on 
part of the faculty and preserve con 

nued attention to the problems of each 

the 


ial group of students, organiza 


committee On superior 


be This 


committee should study the local situation 


of a faculty 


seems to necessary. 


ttainment 


‘om year to year, and its membership 

should contain the adviser selected to con- 
with the students. 

Is the selection or appointment of such 


called 


committee, a practical suggestion? Is it 


faculty representation, herein a 
the best method of making desirable prog 
ress in the problem of assisting students 


several 


of superior ability? There are 
obvious ecriticisms of the suggestion and 
ndeed of any suggestion of similar im- 


port. The most prominent is in effect a 


statement that neither the time nor the 
money for such an effort can be found. 
But the reply is simple; both time and 


money can be secured for any enterprise 


that is sufficiently important. From an 
economical viewpoint, time and money in- 
vested in the education of 


superior ability wiil bring the largest re- 


individuals of 


turns to society, and no educational insti 





» Lid 
~t ) S ‘ ppe T I 

n upon the basis merely of good bus 

Ss ? ng hat monev ¢ 
Students sual ability we mucht 

hie nar expectatior hat hal ul 

z @ 1) secured ( t] Ss ist \ * 
sily \re not men o acquired vealth 
~ CLASS. ak nitely CONSCIOUS ot nnat 
differences and do they not desire espe 
cially to assist those that give promis¢t of 
leadership In fact, there are reasons to 


one to believe that money can be se 


cured for the encouragement and assist 
anee of superior students, more readily 
than for general endowment. In one e 

lege, for example, approximately one mil 
lion dollars has been given for the pur 
pose of scholarships for students of dis 
tinet ability. This effort to assist the m 


the brief two vears of trial. 


things. It has enabled some students ot 
ab ] tv to vo to college it has encour: ed 


highest efforts of those 


arships in college, has increased tl 


social recognition of attainment in tl 
class room. One member of the faeult 
spends several hours per day in the 1 
terests of these scholarships and a part 
of this time is devoted to conferences witl 
the scholarship men in college. This ex 
periment will be watched with great in 
terest and, if suecessful, will be influe: 
tial in securing similar funds for many 


colleges. Poverty has been too extensively 


the 


awa rds : 


basis of selection of the recipients of 


the 


fertile 


nate ability, 


the 


OSSeSS1ION of lt 
] 


intellectual soil in which 


- ¢ 
Ot a 


sown will thrive will become an in 


seed 

creasingly important consideration. 
The other chief the 
pointment of a faculty committee is that 
the 


objection to ap 
rare 
take 
make 


real suecess will depend upon 


individual or individuals selected to 


up the study of the problem, to 
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recommendations to the faculty and to 
that 


man 


represent the faeulty in activities of 


unit: that, in faet, a 


body as aa 
highly 


termined to 


enough interested, sufficiently de 


make and capable 


progress, 


of adopting the scientific method of ap 


proach, Can seareely he found. This Is 
truly a difficulty but not as serious a one 


for all 


bers of a college faculty are interested and 


as appears at first thought, mem 


many of them are looking forward to an 


even greater service than that represented 
Moreover. it 


by departmental activity. 


¢ 


is highly advisable that the growth of in 


terest in the problem of the unusually 
gifted student on the part of the faculty 
and the 
activity both oceur gradually rather than 


this 


as such resulting inerease in its 


sporadically. Through gradual and 
perhaps more natural process, men will be 
developed who are both willing and ea- 
pable. The amount of time demanded of 
those selected to take special interest in 
this elass of students is not great, but the 
inclination of the faculty will be to ask 
the administra- 


some one connected with 


to assume the additional load which 


To follow this inelina 


tion 
is here suggested. 
tion without additional reason is not wise, 
have a 


for here highly specialized 


task which demands a deep and rather sin- 


you 
ele interest. It is not correct to insist that 


an administrative officer should not be 
active in this suggested faeulty commit- 
But the 


primarily 


tee or organized representation. 


appointment should depend 
upon interest, ability, and willingness to 
serve. The committee should not be a part 
of the machinery to grind out results but 
its members should be special students of 
the problem. The appointment of the 
committee should not reduce faculty re- 
sponsibility but rather should increase 
faculty activity both as individual mem- 
bers and as a 


The writer’s conclusion 


group. 


that progress 


AND 
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can most easily he secured by nereas 
organized faculty activity is_ perl 
somew nat obvious. It iS based not on! 


upon a recognition of the impossibilit 


of a permanent solution and the necessit 
of a continuous study with the colleg 
an experimental laboratory, but also 


the fact that the atmosphere of an inst 


tution is an essential factor and requ 


for its development the 
the faculty. 


cooperat oO} 
That tl 


present 


the members of 
cooperation is not secured by 
methods is evidenced in the reasons giv: 
to the writer for certain failures. For 

stance, one faculty abandoned variatio1 

credit with attainment chiefly because ov: 
sympathetic faculty members did not 
grade accurately under such a pressu! 

Not only would the suggested study i 
have i 


crease cooperation, but it would 


direct effects of value. Chief among thes 
is the inevitably increased interest in th 
problems in education and a greater co) 
fidence in the value of their study. Agai 
the development and use of intelligenc 
tests will undoubtedly give an approx 
mate measure of the demands upon inte! 
ligence made by any course, and thus will 
other than thi 


registered students. 


introduce an evaluation 
mere numbers of 

Though the suggestion of the organize: 
movement on the part of the faculty may 
appear reasonable there is need to empha 
size the fact that adequate action will not 
be obtained without an appreciation of the 
nature of the problem of assisting thos: 
of high ability and of the need for faculty 
participation. The faculty’s function is 
to legislate and legislation is usually sug 
gested by the pressure of circumstances. 
The faculty is not a forward looking body, 
that future, alert to 


new conditions. It is to too great 


one into the 


peers 
meet 
a degree a combination of departmental 
interests. There is nothing in our sys 


tem of education that compels a faculty 
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discuss methods of ASSISTING the highly ! | nventory 
student. Only a realization of the t methods f et nad e ’ 


that there 
icultv to action. Fortunately, 


work 


ental viewpoint, and they 


from a de 
keen 


e and to grasp the chance of ex 


rs are 


already at 
are 


1 
Ling The 


opportunities ot the 
lents of high ability. If there is a 
for the faeulty as such, as the writer 


will 


the averave eo] 


s attempted to show, the faeulty 


undertake it. In 


the faculty has at its disposal suffi 


resourees in time and personnel to 
ke at least the beginning of a continued 


keen 


vuarantee of an 


‘+k and its 


present interest 1S a 


< iff eient iInereased effort 
individual and eooperative. 
The writer has attempted to answer the 


‘** How 


ties afforded by 


tial question, ean the opportu 
the college to students 
The 
the col 


arts and sciences in mind, but the 


( superior ability be inereased ?”’ 


has been written with 


scussion 
eve of 
points made apply, with greater or less 
emphasis, to all colleges, whether profes 
sional or not. We are really at the begin 
ning of efforts in education based upon in- 


dividual differences. That there are such 


nnate differences has been known for an 
But 


upon the era of 


ndeterminate period. in reeent 


vears we have entered 
measurement applied scientifically to indi 
There will 


therefore be found essentially new 


viduals and to edueation itself. 
steps 
must recognize our 


in edueation and we 


colleges as laboratories wherein experi- 
ments must be carefully made and the re 
sults thoughtfully evaluated. 

To summarize, this paper commends the 
following action on the part of the college : 

1. The appointment of a committee 
which might be called ‘‘The Committee 
on Attainment’’). 

2. The activity of 


should be: 


such a committee 


is a work to do will arouse 


faculty 


college 


; ] ; ; 
S ents of s ? ibility 
ry? , ] , 
t } I I+ 
s ‘ i ‘ \ 
; 

| ! ~ ! ( ‘ 

S l¢ } t ( ~ T ~ TS 


hich abilitv in the first two x ~ 

S i\ ‘ thre x © te 

th outside agencies 

Althoug! to some extent detail . 
estions are made in regard to these ac 
tivities, it 1s to be remembered that thy 
problem in each colleve must be approach 
n the spirit of findine the most effect 
recommendations and activities for . 
particular college. Moreov: nm metho 
alone an adequate solution of the problen 
cannot be found for there must be broucht 


TO bear not only the scienee, but also 
art ot eqducatiol 


GEORGE Wa 2S 


mportant sense, the 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE! 
Harding and 


In accepting through you, Sir, this sym 


President Friends 


bol of authority as the president of Bir 
( ollege. we are not un 


mindful of the lare 


mingham-Southen 


ASK and 


respects. We 


eness of the 
our insufficiency in many 


realize that we 


succeed To the Stal dards 
set by great educators and leaders, som: 
of whom have become famous (‘hureh 


and State. We reeall that 


presided at Greensboro became a bishop 


at le ast one who 


as did one who was president in Birming 
ham. 

highest e 
bril 


nee of posi 


Stimulus to best effort and 


deavor comes also when we reeall the 
liant achievements and promi: 
tion attained by the 


great majority of our 


1 Delivered 


October 26, 


’ 1 
192] 
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alumni. In preparing for the Christian 
education movement, which culminated 
last June in the drive for funds for ad 
ditional endowment and buildings for our 


colleges, an investigation was made as to 


the product of our edueational factory. 


It was found that the gift of Birmingham 


Southern College to the country has al 


, States: ] 


ready ineluded 2 governors ot 
member of the United States 


members of the National House of Repre- 


Senate; 3 
sentatives; 8 college presidents; 32 college 


professors, as well as numerous other 


teachers ; 200 preachers and 6 missionaries 
to the foreign field; 90 lawyers, 3 of whom 
have become judges; 76 physicians; and a 


host of bankers, business men, planters 
and others who are rendering more or less 
conspicuous service in their various walks 
of life. 

Such a record seems all the more admir- 
able that 
began its work on the eve of the Civil War 
had to weather the terrible set-back 


iIneident to 


when it is reealled the college 
and 


the reconstruction period. 
With the more recent accessions to its list 
of friends and additions to its resources 
the 


portionately larger number of leaders in 


responsibility for producing a pro- 


all fields of human endeavor becomes cor- 


respondingly greater. In order then to 


prepare men and women for better and 


nobler service to God, country and fellow- 
the faculty 
cooperation of trustee, 
In the 
will be 


the administration and 
need the 
alumnus, and friend of edueation. 
confident hope that this support 


freely given, we accept this token 


man 
utmost 


of our 
responsibility. 

‘*Dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
to the churches’’ is part of an inscription 
on one of the gates at Harvard Univer- 
This is the spirit that prompted the 
establishment of the first American Col- 
lege at New Towne, now Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1636. 


sity. 


The same idea was doubtless in 
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the minds of the founders of William and 
Mary College in 1693, and practieally al 
of the other colleges that had their origi 
in the colonial day s. In other words, th 
early colleges in the United States we 
avowedly vocational in their ain. 

The howeve! 
which has 
caused the so-called liberal arts’ subjects 


spirit of conservatism, 


underlies educational progress, 
of the curriculum of the early colleges t 
modifications 
the other 
hand, very few students enter the Liberal 
Arts’ departments of the original colleges 
purpose 


be maintained with slight 


almost up to the present. On 


or their successors with the set 
of entering the ministry. 

This somewhat anomalous position mai 
tained at present by the liberal arts co! 
lege is discussed quite at length in a re 
cent number of The Educational Review 
by Dr. 8. P. Capen, director of the Ameri 
There is, in- 
the 


ean Council on Edueation. 


deed, a wide divergence in time re 
quirements of the various types of liberal 
arts colleges. In the present-day univer- 
sities combination arrangements are free- 
ly offered whereby the M. D. and other 
professional degrees may be obtained at 
the end of a six or seven year period, with 
the A. the 
four years’ work. Thus it is seen that i 
the liberal arts’ department of the univer 
sity the so-called straight college courses 


b. degree granted at end of 


are confined to two or three years, where 
as the professional college work extends 
over a period of four full years. 

On the other hand, a number of small 
colleges still hold to the old curriculum 
of four years’ undergraduate work before 
The 


curricula of the types of colleges may vary 


the award of the Bachelor’s degree. 


in many ways but the general underlying 
English, mathematies, history, 
foreign the 
sciences are common to them all. 

In spite of the attempt of Amherst, a1 


courses of 


languages and elementary 

















colleges of similar aim. to hold rigid- 

the old tvpe of a four vear course of 
study without the inclusion of pre-voca- 
| or professional subjects, the great 
ority of young men and women are 

to the state and other universities 

it offer opportunities for the saving of 
or more years in their preparation for 

r business or professional careers. 
When one considers the inereasing demand 
time at the professional end of the 
course for the student who desires to be 
come a physician, lawyer, minister, engi- 
neer, teacher, one cannot help but sympa- 
thize with the combination scheme. Take, 
for example, a young man who is planning 
to practice medicine. If he completes his 
elementary and secondary school work in 
the average time he will not be ready for 
‘ollege until he is 18. Then if he is re- 
red to spend four years for his Bach 

’s degree and four years more for his 
‘tor’s degree with an additional mini- 
mum experience as an interne in the hos- 
pital he will be 27 years old at the very 
ist before he is through his schooling. As 
the public naturally wants, and should 
have, the best kind of specialized training 
on his part before risking their bodies and 
even their lives in his hands it is often 
likely that he will spend more than one 
year as an interne or as a hospital assistant 
before setting up independent practice. 
The question might also arise as to how 
long after a young man has attained his 
majority should he expect to remain a non- 
producer, and not only be somewhat of a 
burden to his family but be retarded great- 
ly in assuming his responsibilities as a 
home-maker and a citizen who should take 
his rightful place in all the phases of com- 


munity life. 

Probably a more important matter to 
consider is the content of the curriculum. 
Much has been said and written about the 
free elective system, about the group, or a 
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modified, elective system, and about the 
more or less required grouping for all 
students. Although the elective o1 vyroup 
Systems appear predominant in most h 


beral arts eurricula. there seems TO be a 
swing of the pendulum in some of the eas 
ern colleges away from too much freeaom 
of election of studies. If, in the evolution 
of our edueational system, the college-pro 
fessional school combination should become 
more or less universal the liberal arts col 
lege would be in its relation to the pro 
fessional school as the junior high school 
is getting to be to the senior high school: 
and the curriculum would become more or 
less static with few electives permitted 
The most serious problem n the present 
scheme of higher edueation is that of se 
lecting students who are really worthy 
The old method of examination in all sub 
jects before admission to college has be 


come almost universally succeeded by ce 


tification from  aceredited secondary 
schools. This, in turn, has been modified 
by the addition of intelligence tests, com 


prehensive examinations and personal i 
terviews on the part of college admissio1 
ofticers. In spite of these attempts to 
choose the candidates most worthy of be 
coming leaders a reading of recent stati 
sties would show that more students than 
ever were admitted to colleges and univer 
sities this fall. In fact, it seems unbeliey 
able that so many hundreds are admitted 
into the respective freshman classes as are 
reported by the University of California, 
the University of Illinois and Columbia 
University. This condition is reflected in 
our own college for the present number of 
new students totals almost, if not quite as 
many, as the whole registration of the col 
lege at this time a year ago. 

Even if the question of extent and con 
tent of the curriculum were more or less 
settled, there would be a tremendous waste 


of energy, time and money if the faculty 
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ere pouring certain mixtures of know-  talning good teachers, rather than erecting 
ledve, more or less related, into the brains laboratories and gymnasiums or doubling 
of unwilling or unprepared eandidates. the student roll. It must be admitted that 
The truism still holds that knowledge is his task is unusually severe at present be 
power, But knowledge cannot be precip- cause of the war re adjustments and losses 


tated into power through a negative me 


dium. Furthermore. the knowledge re 
ferred to is that of the wise man who said, 


“With all thy 


Lligr. 


vetting, get understand- 

This additional problem of proper choice 
of worthy applicants for college admis- 
far the More 


is leadership needed in 


sion is by most important. 
than ever today 
all phases of commercial, industrial, pro- 
Not only 


are leaders needed with clarity of vision 


fessional and social activities. 
but with un 
The thickest 


richest banks will avail noth- 


and earnestness of purpose, 


impeachable character. 
vaults of the 
ing if the teacher in the school, the preach- 
er in the pulpit, the business man at his 
these stand- 


desk, do not measure up to 


ards. Doubtless most of us, if not all, are 
oblivious or unconcerned with the terrible 
situation that prevails in the former Rus 
sian empire, which is apparently an ab- 
solute break-cown of an integral part of 
modern eivilization due to the negation of 
the 


for leadership. 


afore-mentioned qualities demanded 
A return to the teachings 
of the Christ is as imperative now or more 
so than at any epoch in the last 2,000 
years. 

the college situa- 
the 


ex- 


Further diagnosis of 
reveals considerable weakness in 
An 
cellent criticism of this has been made in 
a reeent book entitled 
New Ameriea.’’ Dr. 
earnest appeal for the real vitalization of 


tion 


present day teaching in colleges. 


‘The College and 
Hudson makes an 
the subjects taught. Too much emphasis 
ean not be laid on making college courses 
Without doubt the 


greatest value a college president can be 


vital to the students. 


to an institution is in discovering and ob 


of professional men to business and i 


dustry as well as because of unattractiv 


ness of compensation. This latter point 
has unfortunately been rather ove 
stressed, for some of the recent demo: 


strations which ineluded processions bear 
ing banners with inseriptions like ‘* Help 
the 


aged many worthy and interested youn; 


Professor’s Family’’ have disecour 


men from entering the profession. What 
ever tends to. stabilize the  teacher’s 
profession should be encouraged. Thoss 


supporting the agitation for the establish 
ment of a federal department of education 
that 
about 


maintain such reeognition would 


bring these results and more. If 
this phase of their argument is valid such 
recognition would be of inealeulable bene 
fit to the progress of the nation. 
Granting, then, that we will and must 
have capable and consecrated teachers we 
shall consider again briefly the student. 
Whatever course he undertakes should con 
tain certain fundamental subjects that will 
tend to develop him for the best possible 


The 


can 


service he ean render his generation. 


present age, more than other, 


any 
really be considered the age of Socialized 
Service. This should, therefore, be indi 
eated in the content of the curriculum of 
the titles of the 
schools to be established in the University 


the college, and also in 


Just as the key words of the ancient He 
brew civilization were, ‘‘The Law and the 
Prophets,’’ so the back-bone of the eduea 
tion of the time was built upon the Mosaic 
Likewise, the curricula of the schools 


dete! 


law. 


of ancient Greece and Rome were 
the predominating features o! 


The 


scholars aimed to excel in rhetoric, oratory 


} 
mined by 


their respective civilizations. Greek 








a 





nting and the graphie and plastic arts. 
fhe Romans in their day were trained to 
the rulers and the law-givers of the rest 
the world. 
The great inventions of recent times, 
ke those in steam and electric locomotion 
d the ease of communication through the 
lephone and telegraph, have bound na 
ns together and made them inevitably 
ve interrelated than in any preceding 
lization. These inventions, being econ 
ally improved, have brought about 
any various problems that require a 
changed ideal of civilization. As indicated 


ibove. this may be eonsidered Socialized 


The motto of a great international or- 

nization is ‘‘Serviee above Self.’’ This 
motto epitomizes the aims of other nation 

and international organizations, which 

some quarters seem to be more effective 
for good than the church. If this is even 
approximately true, it is immediately im- 
perative that most serious consideration 
be given by all concerned to the aim rather 
than to the curriculum of our early Col- 
leges if our leade rship of the prese nt and 
the future is to be properly trained. 

To be more concrete, it seems to us that 
the most intimate relationship possible to 
their communities should be held by Col- 
leges and Universities, whether they are 
state, church, or independent. If any one 
of these types of colleges is located in or 
near a large city, its administration should 
establish schools or offer courses. that 

ould be of the greatest benefit to the eiti- 
ens of the community. For example it 
should so arrange its schedule that courses 

mportance for teachers could be given in 
late afternoon hours and Saturday morn 
hours for those desiring to make prog- 
ess in their profession. Likewise, courses 
accounting and business administration 
should be offered for those desiring ad 


ancement in the business world. A num 
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ber of institutions, which are really city 
Universities, have made great progress in 
this respect, but there is no reason why 
all educational institutions similarly situ 
ated should not offer the same advantages 
to their respective communities. 

Lest the speaker be considered grossly 
vocational in his aims and to have lost 
sight of the value of fundamental eultural 
courses, he will state that he eonsiders it 
of the utmost importance to have in every 
college of whatever type not only funda 
mental courses in English, history, foreign 
languages, science, ete., but also required 
courses in music and art. By this is 
meant that in musie there should be a pro 
fessor who would not only attempt to 
awaken an appreciation of music in every 
student by requiring all to participate in 
an oceasional group ‘‘sing,’’ but who 
would also arrange for concerts, recitals 
and other means of acquainting the stu 
dents with the best there is in music. 

In art the fundamentals of drawing ob 
tained in the present up-to-date public 
school would be the foundation stone fon 
development of interest in outline, form 
color, ete. The interest in this subject 
could be stimulated by a professor who 
coulda vitalize art and give a course with 
appropriate illustrations for study by the 
students. President Hughes, of Miami 
University, has taken the lead in putting 
into execution this general idea. He main 
tains that every wide-awake college or 
university should have on its staff one 
well known artist, poet, or dramatist who 
may, or may not, give any lectures during 
the vear. He has had on his faculty th 
dramatist, Perey Mackaye, whose mere 
presence, doubtless. gives a great stimulus 
to the work of the student-body and who 
is given all the leisure he desires for the 
continuation of his productive work. 


A plea for educating for service cai 


not be eoneluded wv ithout mentio1 yf pl ’ 
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sical edueation. No one who is not in 
good health ean really render most ef 
fectual service, however well trained he 
may be in spirit and in mind. The old 


shibboleth ‘‘mens sana in corpore sano.’ 


so familiar to the speaker in his days of 


preparatory school experience, as teacher 
and administrator, seems to be considered 
vet in most secondary schools and colleges 
to be best attained by allowing the over 
whelming majority of the students to yell 
nine or eleven of their 
the 


similar 


and sing while 


comrades really get exereise In com 


petition with a number from a 


rival institution. Much more emphasis 


should be placed on intramural contests 


than on games with outside colleges. In- 


deed, with a large series of group teams, in 


which every student would be given an 


opportunity to develop his body, a fairer 
method 
frequently more promising men than those 


would be obtained for selecting 


who arrive with a preparatory school re- 


putation more or less deserved. 


May we conclude, then, with a slight 
the poet’s prophetie mus- 


Locksley Hall. 


‘*Forward, forward let us range, the heirs 


paraphrase of 
ings at his imaginary 
in the foremost files of time. 
that which 


the things 


of all the ages, 
ever reaping something new,”’ 
has been done but earnest of 
that we shall do. 

Guy E. SNAVELY 


FRANK VICTOR THOMPSON 

The School Committee of the City of Bos- 
ton has adopted the following preamble and 
resolution to the memory of the late Superin- 
tendent of Publie Schools, Frank V. Thomp- 
son: 

WHEREAS, For the second time in the history 
of Boston, the Superintendent of Public Schools 
office, and an educational 


has died in career, 


rapid and brilliant in past performance and 


filled with promise of future high achievement, 
an abrupt and melancholy 


this Board 


brought to 
that 


has been 


close, it is fitting express its 
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} 


appreciation of the loss that the publie s 


system of 


3oston has sustained in the death 
Superintendent 


Frank Vietor 


Arkansas, July 28, 187 


Thompson 
Thompson was born at Bates 

ville, 4, a descendant of 

old Massachusetts family, the Thompsons of P 


Abner Bourne 


lieutenant 


mouth colony. His grandfather, 


Thompson of Brunswick, Me., was a 


colonel in the Mexican war, and his father, Ed 


Williams 


3owdoin College and 


ward Thompson, was a graduate 


served as a captain in 
Civil war. Superintendent Thompson himself | 


a military record, having been a sergeant in H 


company, lst New Hampshire volunteers, in 


Spanish American war. 
His early education was obtained in the } 


Westbri 


lic schools of Portland, Me., and at 

Seminary. He attended St. Joseph’s High Scho 
and St. Anselm’s College, both at Manchester 
N. H., being graduated from the latter in 1895 


He received his degree of master of arts at Ha 


rd graduate school, and of doctor of philoso; 
from St. Anselm’s. 


He was principal of the North Walpole, N. H 


grammar school from 1895 to 1897, and instr 


tor in college mathematies in the Lawrence Hic! 
School in 


1901 he was 


1897 and 1898. For the period 1898 


master of the Wetherbee Gram 


School in Lawrence. 

He became a sub-master in the Chapman Gr 
mar School in East Boston, Mareh 1, 1901: 
appointed junior master in the South Bost 
High School, S« pte mber 11, 1901: head mast: 
of the High School of Commerce, April 9, 190 


superintendent, 


schools, Se 


was elected assistant Septem! 
1, 1910; and 
tember 1, 1918, for the term 
1924, 

Mr. Thompson brought to the position of Supe: 


as superintendent of 


ending August 


intendent an intimate acquaintance with the Bos 


ton school system and ripened educational « 


perience, enthusiasm and zealous and who 
his high off 


+} 


hearted devotion to the duties of 
His comprehensive grasp upon every problem 
remarkable and unfailing 


eame before him was 


He was never at a loss to point out the path to 


pursue. He was an indefatigable worker; a 


of sound judgment; he had the happy fae 
of associating with him those well qualified t 
earry out his policies, and he was ever more than 
generous in his appreciation of the worth of th« 
services. 

He was essentially a leader—capable, efficient 


unflagging in effort. He never avoided respons 
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esitated in the perf 
S n the front of pr yvress é he 
d rashly in fund ‘ nges 
S onstant in effort ) promote ed . 
{i Ss ong sane and definite paths 
s rtes\ was infaillng; his consideratic 
s iarked Whole-souled, genia s 
he readily made friends and his est 
yse, his fairness of mind, his impulsive 
rtedaness, tempered by sound judgment 


ht to him in full measure the affectionats 
his friends—and they were legior 
gy no pe rsonal glorification but rathe 
rot of the entire school systen 
re was a deep vein of spirit lity in his 
which guided and dir 1 his v s 
s others tl ch of his own hig 
itation s I to s I tre 
fined to the city | serve His opinion 
ere often sought | ed tio! 
ties I pal, state nd natiol and an 
ss of his views was received wit! respect 
c consideration 
le s eeded in enlisting the cord nd whol 
s ort of the entire teaching and supe 
yr s ff of the } ib schools « Bestor ( 
n I i measuflret Ne ont len I ‘ 
The School Committee found in |} 
ealous and | xecut whose ‘ 
e based upon absolute fairness 


convictiors c 
ss no question e to hiel e ¢o i not 
suggest the nswel H was in ‘ 
g it and inspiring figure 
bruptness with whic s career of b 
t achievement and great future promise has 
brought to a close s shocking ind sad 
nder of the uncertainty of human life 
lis home life was beautifi nd the \v nest 
t} of this committe goes out vhol 
tedly to his widow and children The Oss 
rable, and yet we may hope that as time 
s on and softens the deep measure of their 
sent grief, the recollection of his life and vir 
s ill bring to them some consolation 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

ABNORMAL CHILDREN 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
BELGIUM 


AND 


According to the Brussels correspondent of 


Me di al 


Decroly recently submitted an inte 


Journal of the American Associa 


t ¢ ‘ ‘ ( 0 
I cl are re ‘ é ‘ ( i ul 
ike ‘ re’ ot ‘ ¢ on 
il ? ] ” the 1 ve 
no ‘ i ct I ‘ pror need 
Cust 0 é deat tre I ( ! ihe ind 
tiie “4 ew ‘ ! ( t A tin 
it Ciple ‘ publi ! ‘ i 
ct pu eaucallor we und 
ecdlucate the othe catevcorte ‘ who 
cannot take advantage oft e ore hools 
who eonstitute i ( ‘ ( ‘ rood 
netioning ot ‘ enoo ihe } ‘ 415e8 
our essential questions: I. W ren 
De col aeres i et ( ‘ en 
0 pecial i on? l | on 
entering school are declare er ot on 
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; east one choo 1 miureé 
1 will erve eve r" oda 
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it reactior tne er ( cl the 
( ld has beer reares ! ‘ ‘ mination 
ind the ipplic ition oft ( enablit ine au 
thorities to secure data or ‘ ‘ ntel 
lectual, emotional and moto tate TI 
tem which ought to bee ( reneral ! He 
rium, eXists already in certain cente espeel 
In the province ol! Brabar where pro 


vineial institutes and a med 


have been established 
Monsieur Destrée, minister of smence and 
art, among whose functions public instruction 
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and consequently physical education are also 


included, has introdueed a_ bill providing for 


compulsory physical edueation in all edueation 


al institutions under government supervision 


or subsidized by the state. Young men not 


attending any edueational institution are di 


rected to register for physical instruction with 


certain authorized societies. 


The bill provides 


al,o for a couneil on physical edueation, in 


connection with the ministry of seience and 


art, with the duty of giving advice, either on 


request of the minister or voluntarily, on all 


questions pertaining to physical instruction, 


and especially in matters concerning courses 
and methods, the preparation to be required 
of instructors and special training courses for 


The 


any 


also em 
that 


contribute to the development of physical edu 


physical directors. council 1s 


powered to promote enterprise will 


cation, to favor private undertakings and to 
render opinions on the qualifications of soci 
eties for physical instruetion. In _ addition, 


communes of more than 5,000 inhabitants are 
obliged to install and to maintain at least a 
playground and a gymnasium, aceessible to all 
children in the public schools, as well as to 
members of recognized societies. A swimming 
pool will also be established whenever possible. 
Communes may make use of private equipment 
if it fulfils the required conditions mentioned 
above. Several communes may also, if neces 


sary, combine and use one establishment in 


common. 


CHILD LABOR IN COLORADO BEET FIELDS 
The 


in the sugar-beet 


conditions under which ehildren work 


fields of Colorado have been 
described in a statement just issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by the United States Department 


of Labor, through the Children’s Bureau. This 
advance statement presents some of the find 
ings of a study recently made. 

No less than 1,077 children under 16 years 


of age were found employed in beet work in 
the area studied, which ineluded parts of two 


counties. Four-fifths of the children were 


under 14 years of age, over one-fourth were 


under the age of 10 years, and a number had 


not even reached the age of 8. 


A small proportion otf the children belonged 


ANI) 
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themselve 


to the families of the beet 


grrowers 
but seven-tenths were children otf the contract 
studied, did tl 


fields, an 


laborers who, in the sections 


great bulk of the work of the beet 
who in this district were mainly resident. The 
lived in towns near the beet fields, moving o 
to the returning to 
About 


transient laborers, reeruit 


farms in the and 


after the 


spring 


their homes harvest. 70 fa 


milies were those of 


ed by the sugar companies, often from d 
tant parts of the country. 
The rush seasons of the beet grower’s year 


oceur in the spring when the young 


plant 
must be thinned before they grow too large, 
and in the fall when the mature beets must bi 
pulled from the ground and their tops cut off 
frost. It 


processes, performed under pressure, that tl 


before the first severe was for these 
children’s labor was generally utilized. 
Continual stooping is necessary in the thir 
ning process, and the harvesting involves lift 
The harmfu 


upon the 


ing and handling heavy weights. 
effects of 


child were manifested by postural deformities 


these exertions rrowing 


and malpositions, which were discovered 
70 per cent of the 1,000 children examined by 
a physician of the Children’s Bureau. The 
hours of work, usually 9 or more a day and 
frequently 11, were considered to have bee: 
even more injurious. 

The educational handicap of the beet-work 
ing children was shown by the fact that over 
40 per cent of those between the ages of 9 an 
16 ineluded in the study were from one to sever 
School 


of these 


years behind in their grades. record 
that the 


was inferior by 25 to 35 per cent to that of 


indicated progress childre: 


the unemployed children attending the sam 


schools. The children of the transient labore: 


were particularly unfortunate educationally, 


many being taken from school in March not to 


return until November. Special summer ses 


sions had been held in some of the towns 


enable beet-working children to make up schoo 
While these schools ha 


had not heer 


work lost by absence 


improved attendance they 


operation long enough, and in some eases 


course of study was not planned caret 


enough, to efleet a noticeable 


Improveme! 


-cholar ship. 














HE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDL 
CATION 


LoloW1INg petition Tor a Federal Ly 


of Education was presented to the 


+ ‘ + ] . ‘ 7 
ent o t [ nited States on October ol 
ill ol our respective organizatiol we 
prav that in the reorganization of 


cecutive Departments of the Government. 
on be given recognition commensurate 
ipreme importance to the Natior 


} } 4 P : 
rpose ot publhie edueation is oO develop 


e) Since the citizenship of our Na 
e aggregate citizenship of the 
.. , e Nation is and alwavs must be vital 


ested in education. 

e Federal Government is to perform 
oper function in the promotion ol eduea 
the department at Washington must be 

en such dignity and prominence as will com 
he respect ol the publie and merit the 
fidence of the edueational forees of the 
The edueational leader of the Na 
ould hold an outstanding position, with 
rs and responsibilities clearly defined, sub 
nate to no one except the President. 
In view of the reorganization now pending, 
present is a most opportune time for giv 
education its proper place in the Admini 
ve Branch of the Government. On be 


of the National organizations which we 


+ 


epresent, each of which has officially taken 
tion in accordance with the prayer of this 
, we respectfully urge that the Presi 
dent of the United States use his great influ 
ence to bring about the creation of a Depart 


ment of Edueation with a Secretary in the 


Respectfully submitted, 

Charl Ormond Williams, president of the 
National Edueation Association. 

\. Lineoln Filene, president of the National 
Committee for a Department of Education 

Samuel Gompers, president ot the American 
Federation of Labor. 

S. P. Capen, director of the American Cow 

on Edueation. 


\zariah Smith Root, president of the Amer 


Library Association. 
Lucile M. Lyons, president of the National 
deration of Musical Clubs. 
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! a), pre adel ol he Ni ‘ 0 
e Daughters o e An n Kk 
M Katherine C] pin H ‘ ‘ rf 


e National Congress of Mothe am are! 
Teacher Association 

Miss Rose Brenner, president of the Na 

Couneil of Jewish Wome: 

Agnes H. Parker, president of e \W 
Relief Corps. 

(nna A. Gordon, president of the We 


Christian Temperance Unior 
Walter S. Athearn, chairman of the Con 
mittee on Edueation of the Sunda Schoo 


Council of Evangelical Denominations and the 


International Sunday School Association 


REINSTATEMENT OF BUFFALO TEACHERS 


Deputy State Commussions of Edueation 
Frank B. Gilbert ot New Yor state ha rust 
rendered an important decision in the case of 


; ‘ 


an appeal brought to the State Department of 
Edueation by Agnes M Shea and Helen 
Foody, teachers in the Buffalo public schools 
who had been dismissed by the Buffalo Board 
of Edueation. 

In his decision Judge Gilbert, before vhom 
the appeal came as acting commissioner of edu 
cation, upholds the action of the Buffalo Board 
of Edueation in disciplining the two teachers, 
but directs that they be reinstated u 
positions on January 1, 1922 

In 1920, aceording to the review of the case 


by the State Departmen otf Edueation, there 


was distributed among the school teachers of 
the city of Buffalo a pamphiet entitle “The 
Teachers’ Edueational League, Buffalo, New 
York; Its History and Aim | D phlet 
ed that the leache I ( ona LA le 
“hee! the cereale rn ‘ 
the Buf alo choo! i ‘ 
eure tor the eachners prover 
o re wort hat have beer re ( 
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past ten years.” It declared that the entire 


record of the league “is one of construction, 


as opposed to the obstructive arrogance of in 
competent but privileged place holders and the 
supineness and flunkeyism of the timid and the 


mean spirited.” It gave credit to the league 


for the teachers’ permancy of tenure, and as- 
serted that the league deserved sole credit for 
increases in the compensation of grade teachers, 
“against the obstinate craft of official bourbon- 


ism.” Teachers who failed to ally themselves 
with the league were attaci:zed. 

The board of edueation of 
the 


names were signed to the pamphlet, on the 


Buffalo. after a 


hearing, suspended five teachers whose 
ground that the document disclosed “contempt 
the 
legally constituted publie school authorities of 
Buffalo,” that 


teachers responsible for it showed “such an in- 


for, defiance of and insubordination to 


the city of and each of those 
temperance of language, lack of propriety and 
such conduct unbecoming a teacher, as renders 
her incapable by personal example, to teach co- 
operation, respect to superiors and obedience 
to the lawfully established policies of the de- 


partment of instruction, constituting 


publie 
inefficient and 
within the meaning of 
Three of these 


instated, but two, who were the president and 


misbehavior, incompetent ser- 
the 


were 


vice,” Edueation 


Law. teachers later re- 
secretary of the Teachers’ Educational League, 
These 
two teachers appealed to the Commissioner of 
Edueation from the action of the Buffalo board 
of education. 


were dismissed from their positions. 


While holding that there is no objection to 
the organization of teachers in associations to 
promote mutual welfare, improve teaching con- 
ditions and advance the interests of the pub- 
Gilbert held 
that such associations “must not be permitted 


lie school system, Commissioner 
to coerce teachers in the publie schools who 
are not members of such association” and that 
“school authorities will be compelled to pre- 
vent incrimination and abuse by such an asso- 
ciation of non-affiliated teachers.’ 

The held that the Buffalo 
board of education did not err in its action, 
that the pamphlet was detrimental to the pub- 
lie school system of Buffalo, and that those 


, 


“ —_ 
Commissioner 
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teachers responsible for its issuance were prop 


erly subject to diciplinary action. In view, 


however, of the fact that the two appellant 
are teachers of long experience, with creditable 
records except in respect to the particular mat 
ter made a basis of the charges against them, 
and that they have already been penalized by 
the loss of October 25, 1920, the 
Commissioner the 


board of edueation of Buffalo to the extent of 


pay since 


modified decision of the 
directing that the two appellant teachers be 
reinstated in their positions after January 1 
next. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH 


Dr. David Kinley, president of the Univer 
sity of Illinois has addressed the following let 
ter to the subseribers to the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research: 

Illinois 


S« hoo] 


1920, the 


with the 


On January 1, University of 


Publie 


Illinois, to 


entered into a contract 


Publishing Company of Bloomington, 


furnish editorial management for a publication, 
‘*to be issued monthly and to be devoted to edu 
cational research and its application to school in 
struction. ’’ 


Educational 


This publication is the Journal 
The University of Illinois 
designated a member of its staff, the director, 
at the Bureau of Educational R 
search, as its agent in carrying out this contract 
The editor thus appointed by the 
another 


School 


Research. 
time, of its 


university 
has accepted a position in institution. 
the Public 
Company notifies the University of Illinois that 
this Therefore 


the university deems it proper to notify as many 


The president of Publishing 


he will not continue contract. 
of the people concerned as it can reach that it 
no longer has any responsibility for the journal 
heretofore published under its editorial manage 
ment and known as the Journal of Educational 
Research. 

It may not be out of place to call attention to 
what seems a misapprehension in the minds of 
some friends of the work. think 
that the journal was under a cooperative editor 


Some seem to 
ship of the university and the National Associa 
of Directors of 
were the case, the members of that associa 


tion Educational Research. If 
this 
tion would have good ground for feeling ag 
grieved that the university did not consult them 
The fact is, 


however, that no such understanding or proviso, 


when it appointed a new editor. 
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t { t t 
, 
+ , + . s lk , + , 
, ‘ . , ' ! ng st n of Novemlx wert e 
l editor was change | | nD 
i ( I 0 ‘ er oO I } 
s of the Sssor tion to t eve : : 
Lee | ) ‘ ii educa ) t ea 
€ ‘ rrange! nt existed } 
é Orton Low Ene , Jame M. G 
ithority or knowledge of the 
such an arrangement had existed, a ‘ 
. ld not have been so lacking in . : © ere ) ‘ 
f tesy or in appreciation of the great services 5 Meme O m 
» _ 
e ss n to the journal as to ret n Bla ell, C. \ ntine Kirl Dr. ¢ es H 
f S ng its officers nder such eir Keene, M Helen J. D re i] Dar 
3 
The equipment o ey! , oO 
ho . . 
1 secution of research in the field of the is to buildings, grounds, librari | is 
A . . Wm 
s the thing of primary importance. The and the teache were discussed at the after 


of Illinois in this case, as in all others, noon session of November 11 by H. C. Eichert 


ot r ehe 
s to do everything that it properly can do 
A I g tl 1 propert) . ot the department ot publie instruction, Har 
ssist research. For that reason it refrains > 
, ry B. Hostetter ot the department ol rite 
shing its gal claims in this matter and 


affairs, Miss Adeline B. Zachert of the depart 
ainehediien ment of publie instruction, M Hannah Kiet 
Be ter of the Shipper burg State Normal School 
-ENNSYLVANIA’S THIRD ANNUAL EDUCA and Prof. H. C. Morrison of the Univ ae ll 

TIONAL CONGRESS Cl 


to the continued research activities of 


g cago 

\bout three hundred county superintendents, The discussion was led by Superintendent 

tant county superintendents, superintend D. A. Kline of Perrv County. A int Sune 
ents of smaller cities and towns and other edu ntendent S. H. Replogle of Allechenyv Co 

oO from all parts ol Pennsylvania attenc and Superinte ndent H. W IDiehl of M 
1 ed the third annual educational congress held County 

Harrisburg, November 10, 11, and 12, ur Dr. Frederick M Davenport. Prott or oft 
’ e direction of the State Department ol Law and Civil Polity at Hamilto College, 
J Lie Instruction. In aceordance with the gave an address “Civilizatior n the Balance” 
; of eentralizing upon some special lea at the evening meeting on November 1] 


re of Pennsylvania’s educational needs at The congress passed a resolution expressing 
. congress, the subject of rural education to President Harding the gratification of 
made the general subject of the meeting members with the ealling of the « mament 
{ [he keynote of the congress was sounded by conference 

omas EK. Finegan, superintendent of pub 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


\t expressed “the hope that high schools may L. N. Hines, al iperintendent of [1 


y nstruction, In an announcement in which 


be made accessible to all the children of the ‘diana, has been elected preside ol e State 


} ‘ \ ) ‘ 2 ‘ Tarr ante 
ral sections of the Commonwealth as well as ‘Yormal School at Terre Haute 


' ose of the populous centers. Good roads and B. R. Cranpal for some veal uperi! 
e consolidated school make this accomplish tendent of the San Bernardino schoo Cali 
f ent possible. fornia, has been appointed an associate pro 


i¢ sor in Olle 


5 i 


k \t the afternoon session of November 10, , ‘n the Collece of Agriculture of tl 
subject “The Rural Community School” {-pj, 

discussed in its relation (1) to the home, 

f Miss Julia Wade Abbot of the U. S. Bureau . 
ntendent at Framingham, Massachusetts, ha 
of Education; (2) to the church, by the Rev 
4 Robert Bagnell of Harrisburg; (3) to indus- 
n . by Prof. George A. Works of Cornell Dr. E. J. Lickuey, director of the depart 
" niversity ; (4) to citizenship, by Dr. R. W. ment ol compulsory education and child wel 
»» Cooper of Wilmington, Del. fare in Los Angeles, has been appointed fifth 
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iperintendent ol the « The 


ad 


departme nt 


» } only tour 


Che 


peen 


ot con pulsory 
abolished 
kK. Marri 


super 


ucceeds to the 


ot 


ollice oft 


ntendent schools, 
“a, in wece 


Mr Mart 


active edueational expe 


sion to W. 
had more than twenty 


both 


as 


late George 


In has 
rience, 


in 


tration, and has been 


the 


and admini 


iperintendent in county ofthee for 


Rochester Joint Board of the Amalga- 


lothing Worker is continuing on a 


in trade education begun 


Blanchard educational di 


IKUYPER has been elected supe. 


Washbur n, Wis. 


| at 


1001s 


has 


the 


ruidance 
Falls, R. L., by 
Hanley h 


as director of the department. 


7t of voeational 
tablished at 
chool hoard Mr. 


appointed 


heen e Central 


James L. as heen 
Cornell 


passed a resolution at their meeting on October 


THe board of trustees of University 


21, expressing the gratitude of the university 
Albert W. Smith 
acting president of Cornell, and another reso 
of the faculty, 
of Professor Waterman T. 


Hewitt in London on September 13. 


to 


Dean for his service as 


lution, eoncurrent with 


the death 


one 


upen 


DexTeR S. Kimpauu, dean of Sibley Col- 


lege, Cornell University, will be installed as 
president of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers at the society’s annual meeting 


New York, 


December 5-9. 


M. 


Seience, 


In 


PHILIP 
Arts 


sity, is spending a year’s leave of absence in 


PROFESSOR 


PALMER, head of the 


College of and Lehigh Univer 
study and research at the University of Zurich 


and elsewhere in Europe. 


THe new professorship of civil engineering 
at Lafayette College, endowed with one hun- 
of the late 
Simon Cameron Long, has been filled by the 
E., of 
Professor Dufour is a graduate of 


dred thousand dollars in memory 


appointment of Frank O. Dufour, C. 
Boston. 


City 
superin- 


edu- 


Alameda, 
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University who has taug! 


W 
he was 


Webster 


iseconsin, Lehigh and Cincinnati 
in the struetural divi 


. Boston. 


Tue late Dr. William Fletche: 


president emeritus of Cornell College 


Kir 


on October 23, bequeathed his entire 


estimated at $200,000, to the college 


building of St. Stanisl 


THI 


Jesuit 


au 


stitution at Macon, Geor 


in 


destroved fire 


‘. Press 


$200,000, 


by 


reports 


during the 


put the loss at 


with insurance of $60,000 


UNDER 
ol 


the new plan of 


representat 


alumni Princeton University are 


the privilege of electing eight member 


Board of Trustees instead ot 


Two will be elected each veal 


1 
years eacn.,. 


THE faculty of the Wharton School ot 


ness Pennsvlvar 


University of 


voted to abandon the mid-year and final 


nations, according to a 


Dean Emory R. Johnson. 


riven to examinations will be devote: 


ditional elass discussions and lectures 


Life Assos 


cooperation \ 


THe American Country 


which works in close 
Rural Department of the National 
Association, held its annual conference 
Orleans on November 10 to 12. 

No 
134,570 pupils in attendance 


Detroit’s Educational Bulletin for 
reports 
troit schools, or 
The greatest increases are in the 
(35 
cent), 


year. 
schools 


(93.5 


mediate per cent), conti! 


schools per 


technical edu 


statement ss ue 


12.3 per cent more tha 


at 


The time hereto! 


Eduecat 


Ne 


at 


(60.3 per cent), the junior college (67.5 


eent), and the teachers’ college (50.5 pe 
the 


ol 


Association 


South-Eastern Division 


State 


THE 


Dakota Teachers’ 


its annual two day session during the last 


This association numbers fiv 


H. H. 


> 


of March. 


dred members. Superintendent 


will 


No 


IK 


of Casselton, is president, and Miss Blan: 


Stevens, of Ellendale, is secretary. 


AT a recent meeting of the board of ed 


J 
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hnowis i? l a 


3 000 000 


part r 


} ’ 
pesiaes 


ol 


| tation and health, 


ne, pubhe sam 
principles of chemistry, physics and sox 
The Police Departn 


econjunetion with 


Berkeley, 
fornia, has in the univer 
there adopted the plan which 


Law and Criminoloau 


was pub under 


increase 


in the Journal of 
report 
fourth annual meeting of the associa 
Directors of Summer Schools was held TH niversity of Texas announes that it 
} its students thousand 


Pennsylvania on October has available for 


Institutions were ot volumes 
Franee, Germany, 


the University of 
Eng 
record ny 


29. The following 


crovel nmental 


Italy, pain, Portu 


8 and of 
epresented: Boston University, Columbia Uni 

Harvard Univer gal, the British Colonies, the 
of Iowa, Mexico and several South American States 


them purchased thi 


land, 
Net! erlands, 


rsity, Cornell University, 
University, University 


bv the 


ummer y 


vy, Indiana 
Johns Hopkins University, University of Kan 


of Michigan, New York Uni 


most ot 
Department of Texas War Record 


ot Dr M 


unde r the 


University 

ty, Northwestern University, University ot direction 

Pennsylvania, Syracuse University and the Um histor 

of Washington. 

among other topies the 

be taken by a summer 
hi is said t 


student; current practice regarding 
except the collec 


The association con . 
‘ LL iversity on exhil 


appropriate ; 
Dante collection given by 


the greatest in 


nount of work to 
tion at Florence, Ital, 


November 


ot Dante 


choo] 
vocation on 


ors in summer courses; standards for ad 
nell will have a con 


ssion to summer courses; methods of hand 
n observance ol the ixth centenary 
ng the greatly increased enrollment; condi - 
. , death, at which the speaker will be 

tions in the various subjects of instruction in 
Grandgent, proles or of Romance lar a 


in the summer school curriculum; and 
Harvard [ nivers 

accounting in eonnection 

The officers for the GRATIFYING progress in the collection 

EK. Lough of to the endowment fund of 


{ ided 
utility ot cost 


with the summer school. 
subseriptions to 


reported 


eceeding vear are Professor J. 
recently 


New York University, president, and Profes 
sor C. H. Weller of the University of Iowa, 
The annual meeting for 1922 will The total 

sometime million dollars 


ton University was 
endowment committee to the board of 
nearly 


payment on pledges is 
th 


ecretary. 
e held at the University ot lowa considerably more 
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vl There the purpose of making available 
and 2,092 non the best practice gleaned from 
ind now being conducted in many cit 
country. This gift to Teachers College | 
_ ; a ; special significanee for civie education, 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : i. 
the college is in a position to assist materia 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE ENDOWMENT FOR in making any new program for civie trait 
CIVIC EDUCATION effective in the near future through its mar 
The training of American school children advanced students who are accepting each 
and of foreign-born adults in the duties of good positions of leadership in schools all over 
citizenship in the American democracy is to country. This year the college has enroll 
receive special consideration in New York City over 3,300 students, of whom over 1,000 ar 
at Teachers College, where generous provision advanced students taking post-graduate studi 
tor this work has just been made. At a meet in edueation leading to higher degrees. Ths 
ing of the Board of Trustees of Teachers Col figures show that Teachers College has enroll 
lege, held on November 10, a gift of $100,000 this year more post-graduate students in edu 
was announced from Mr. Felix M. Warburg,  eation than all the other colleges and unive 
a trustee of the college, for the founding of sities of this country combined. The poss 
a chair of civie edueation in memory of Mr. bilities for helping the cause of good citizer 
Jaeob H. Sehiff This gift enables the eol- ship are apparent. 
lege to make more vital than ever before the The trustees also announced further pro 
work if is now doing in training for better vision for the endowment of the department 
citizenship, which ineludes (1) special courses of nursing through a gift of $50,000 from Mr 
for teachers of seouting and reereational lead- Helen Hartley Jenkins. This gift supplement 
ership, where the opportunities are especially one of $150,000 made by Mrs. Jenkins in 191 
rich for making pupils aware of their rela for the same purpose. Through the work 
tions to their civic and social groups; (2) the department of nursing of the college 
courses for training teachers of English for standards of nurses’ training throughout t! 
foreigners; and (3) courses for instructors in country have been materially raised during 
the Americanization of the foreigner in ¢o past twenty years. The college instruction 
operation with the Department of Education of _ this field is of an advanced type intended on! 
the State of New York. for registered nurses who have already gra 
These opportunities for the preparation of ated from hospital training schools. Throug! 
teachers are being supplemented by special re the instruction at the eollege these nurses 
searches to Improve citizenship training, which prepared to be teachers in schools of nursing, 
has been made possible through the appoint- superintendents of hospitals, or public healt! 
ment of Dr. Albert Shiels as associate director nurses. From 6 students in 1901 the enroll 
of field studies in the recently established In- ment has grown to 486 registered nurses 
titute of Kdueational Research of Teachers 1921. Altogether, including attendance 
College. Through this institute research in Summer Sessions, some 3,000 nurses have 
education is being placed on the same basis as’ ceived instruction in this department in 
that in medicine and engineering. Dr. Shiels past twenty years. 
is well known in New York as former asso- The trustees of the college announced offic: 
ciate superintendent of schools and former di- ally the appointment of Dr. James F. Hosie, 
rector of the Department of Research and In- of the Chicago Normal College, as associate 
vestigation under the New York Board of Edu- professor of education, to have charge of th 
cation. He was later superintendent of schools extramural courses of Teachers College. The 
at Los Angeles, California, for six years. His also announced the appointment of Dr. Ru 


present work at Teachers College is to direet dolph Pintner, of Ohio State University, a 


research and field studies in civie education for associate professor of educational psycholog 
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DISCUSSION 
HIGH-SCHOOL HISTORY MUSEUM 


eommence 
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; 1] ; 
oO colle 





a | | ool hou 


prove ndeed watching 


show}? charge at the 
, ] ; : ate a 1) 
around tere too 1 IS @ASLIIV accessible 


hool hours. 


for a however 
loan he = hool, tor in mal \ 
one, search must be 
for the museum. 
he public hbrary 


vacant room in the basement 


part of the building. | 


available usually the only 
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and more 


NATION 


paint 


army. 


apparent. 
almost 


from 


tion 


from the 


Vv, | owever. 


percentage ol 
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the past ten years, but there 
five million adult illiterates in o 
nothing of the additional 
be able to write son 
language but know nothing of E 
one part I the [ nited i ? hi 
ifortunates. New York 
four hundred thousand of 
foreign-born: New Jersev and Pen: 
ia together as many more again, and Mas 
chusetts 146,000, while Connectieut—the St 
of Henry Barnard—with its 67,000 
ter percentage of illiterae. 
rs ago. The problem is a 
in immigrant problen 


rro problem. North ( 


133,000 colored illiterates, but 
ive whites 
hundred 
206,000 negro illiterates 
he has also 82,000 
ssed as illiterate, or one in eve) 
hite population 
worth noting that instead ot 
for his 
hi 


nerican pub 1 


decided to take an activ 


) higher school standars 
Legion, in cooperation with the National 


eation Association, and with 
} | other national organi 
“American Edueat 
| December 4 to 
ties throughout the United 
helped to an understanding ot 


onal probl ms and those of 


on.—New York Evening P 


SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS IN IOWA 


ScHoo.L building in Iowa has been 
tandstill for the past two 
an investigation 
into school building cost 
period of time over whit 
gathered was trom 1910 to 
‘he units of measurement 
, the per pupil unit, per } 
Ss case being based upon the normal ca 
) t i 


, , 
the wid as estimated by the 


Seeond., ine 8 i¢@ toot unit. The 
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all manner 

The dimensions used in the se 

measurement are as follows, out 

horizontal dimensions, vertical dimensions 

xtent from the base of the foundation wall 

he top ol the roof if flat. If the roof is 
peak is used. 


questionnaire with careful instructions 


ing a point midway between the eve and 


thereon as to the units used and the 


n desired were sent to presidents ol 


hool boards in the state. Replies gave data 


128 school buildings whose erection fell 


thin the specified period. These buildings 


all brick buildings, the large per cent. of 
being combination high and grade build 


This data i given in the following 


’ 


1912, that used 


il 
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rin venel 


100 per « 


tically neghg 


I 


stiily such 


rom 1913 a 
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1918 
point ol 


veal 


now 


al 


COs 
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nt ve 


1912, 1911, and 1913 


ible. Thi 


use tor lo vi 


gradual ri 


a rapid 
school bu 


1920. TI 
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cond 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AN! 
STATISTICS 


ILLITERACY 
THE 


PRELIMINARY 


TABLES 


1920 CENSUS 
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